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ABSTRACT 

Twelve research reviews which were compiled by The 
Center for Vccaticnal and Technical Education, Columbus, Ohio, are 
organized under these topics: (1) Review and Synthesis of Resea-ch 
Series, which were prepared through the facilities of The Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on Vocational and 
Technical Education in the areas of curriculum development, student 
followup, administration, and rural, agricultural, cooperative, 
health occupations, distributive, and home economics educatior, (2) 
Research Bibliographies for the change process and consumer and 
homemaking education, and (3) Planning Research Strategy which 
reviews two proceedings of conferences on distributive education and 
the disadvantaged. "Plain Talk," a continuing column by the editor 
discusses the need to evaluate educational programs and plan for the 
future. An additional 23 studies and ordering information are 
contained in the bibliography. (SB) 
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State of Vocational Education— Status or Limbo? 



SOMETIMES vocalionalists arc hy- 
persensitive about untus — their image 
and that of the program in the eyes of 
others. Happily, the root and cause of 
the defensiveness are disappearing as 
the values of vocational education be- 
come increasingly obvious. Even the 
modernists and sophisticates, with 
their coinage of "career education," 
“manpower," and other ten-cylinder 
terms to sidestep the unsavory “voca- 
tional education'’ terminology, finally 
reconcile themselves that vocational 
education is vocational education. 
With resignation of critic and disciple 
alike, the status term is vocational 
education because it continues to 
evolve and grow in meaning to all 
sectors of society. 

There is a similar status to the 
discovery process in vocational educa- 
tion. This month's yellow-page report- 
ing is small testimony to the fact. But 
researchers and program applicators 
have a long way to go in research 
utilization and change. Accurate 
status reporting in these days of politi- 
cal feet-dngging may be better stated 
as Umbo. And most of Webster’s 
definitions are appropriate to the lim- 
bo label. It seems to fit the entire 
research community. Even military 
procurement and purchase of war 
hardware, certainly the products of a 
great deal of research, are facing up 
to the challenge of “try before you 
buy.” What are the implications for 
educational research? 

"HIT Is In limbs, Its. As we prepare 
November issue copy in August, both 

O 




time and money for RV run out. 
Status reporting may well be a swan 
song for the yellow pages after three 
years and three months of research 
reporting. It’s all in limbo and quite in 
keeping with the political climate — 
November is the month of charm! 
Hopefully a new RK design and prod- 
uct may emerge, or begin to emerge, 
well in advance of the November 
leading of this copy. But it is not in 
the cards to report now. 

Twist of this month’s reporting. It is 
not unusual that RV is on another 
“kick” if for no belter reason than the 
pure psychology of communication 
and variety as a spice of life. The 
abstracts this month and the manner 
in which they are drawn are far short 
of the dramatic, but it is a play on the 
status theme. 

Research Reviewer Golden has giv- 
en capsule treatment within our re- 
stricted space to a scries of research re- 
views or syntheses of various speciali- 
zations of vocational research. Her 
format for the treatment is described 
as introduction to the abstracts them- 
selves; it cannot be applied equally 
well to ail of the reports. 

Consequently, there is a profession- 
al burden to the reader which carries 
an obligation to obtain the full-blown 
copies of the research syntheses from 
their publishers. The admonition sug- 
gests that each cf us become more 
educator and vocalionalist— - and less 
specialist. If we cannot learn from 
each other we are in poor shrpe, 
indeed! The principle is equally appli- 



cable to our total professional effort 
and responsibility to the welfare of 
those we serve. 

let’s lock to the smntits! The year 
1970 is barely eight months of age 
and it is a new decade. It outranks in 
importance the traditional date of 
January first to make important reso- 
lutions. Even the Bureau of *he Cen- 
sus thinks so. Its statistics of the popu- 
lation and the nose-counting process 
will carry implications of critical im- 
portance to all vocational educators at 
all educational and community levels. 
No doubt, each of us will expect the 
downright impossible of the Bureau — 
to show a population gain in each of 
our communities, counties and states. 
This fact is already apparent as pre- 
liminary census reports are made 
known. 

Perhaps as vital parts of research 
and social bookkeeping, vocational re- 
searchers must assume the initiative 
and the long-term persistence to spark 
the products of the census and their 
implications. Obviously, researchers 
cannot carry the total load of profes- 
sional responsibility. As burrs under 
the saddle of ignorance and compla- 
cency, however, -they can and should 
keep alive interest, interpretation and 
implications to vocational education 
from new knowledge which will be 
revealed. 

No doubt, in the months ahead we 
will have targeted to our ears and 
eyes the statistics and facts of the 
census in an endless siream of in- 
formation. Will the new facts point up 
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new meaning for vocational teaching, 
guidance, supervision, and adminis- 
tration? To what degree will needs for 
program adjustment make themselves 
known? Can we, as professionals, 
rest on our oars that current plans 
to meet population needs will hold 
water until the 1980s? 

The characteristics and nature of 
the nation’s workforce and manpow- 



er, including educational manpower, 
will undoubtedly reveal themselves in 
many ways in quantity and quality in 
the weeks and months ahead. It is 
highly interesting and loaded with im- 
plications that the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus will make available magnetic 
computer tapes for further analysis and 
study. 

In addition, computer a, alysts will 



be designated by the Bureau. To be 
sure, with the great number of com- 
puters which are active in vocational 
education programs for diverse uses 
and purposes, vocational educators — 
you and I — should be among the 
brst informed and highly educated on 
the characteristics of the people and 
manpower of America and their voca- 
tional needs. Will wc? (G.L.B.) 



Topic Ones REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH SERIES on *vill»b l,; ty of complett studies 



Introduction 

• Publications abstracted in this issue 
| and the additional ones listed in the 
1 bibliography comprise a series which 
| has been a part uf the total program- 
matic effort of The Center for Vo- 
cational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, since 
1966. Several publication in the series 
have been abstracted previously in 
RV; those abstracted here are faii-y 
recent additions to the set. 

Preparation of the Review and 
Synthesis publications has been car- 
ried out through thi ERIC Clearing- 
house at the Center. Many of the 
sources of information mentioned in 
the reviews are available from EDRS 
(the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service), and accession numbers for 
these documents are listed in the bibli- 
ography included in each review. 

These publications seek to define 
the slate of the art for each topic or 
problem through assisting the reader 
to identify “substantive problems and 
methodological approaches for re- 
searchers as well as providing pr. cti- 
tioners with a summary of research 
findings which have applkat' n to ed- 
ucational programs." The reviews arc 
intended to provide researchers and 
practitioners with authoritative analy- 
ses of literature in each field ap- 
proached. 

In its treatment of this scries. RE 
has attempted to follow a style and 
framework through which the follow- 
ing questions arc answered about each 
review and synthesis: 

1. What topics of th ’ review sub- 
ject does the publication cover, and 
how is the material organised? 

2. What is the specific value or 
functional use to the RV readership? 




3. What specific applications 
might be made of the material 
presented in the review? 

4. Which segments cf the RV 
readership would find the review the 
most useful? 

5. How docs this review measure 
up in comparison with other reviews 
and syntheses? Could it have been 
more comprehensive, more specific, 



Rtvitw and Synthesis ol Research on Vo- 
cational Education In Rural Areas 8 Eu- 
gene Grijssman end Kenneth G. Density. 
ERIC Clearinghouse oa Rural Education and 
Small Schools, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity, Las Cruces, and The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Col"mbus. December 
1969. 

This report, a joint cfTort of two 
ERtC Clearinghouses, is presented in 
two sections: a sociologist and an edu- 
cator review available research from 
their respective viewpoints. 

"A Sociologist s Perspective of Vo- 
cational Education in Rural Ameri- 
ca." by B. Eugene Griessman, ap- 
proaches the problem through demo- 
graphic and ecological factors, 
economic considerations, racial and 
ethnic considerations, educational pat- 
terns, and political and legal consider- 
ations. Kenneth G. Densley. in “Vo- 
cational Education in Rural America: 
An Educator’s Perspective.’’ looks at 
curriculum, facilities and equipment, 
counseling and student personnel scrv- 
tees, and teacher education. 

The review notes that rural area 
residents have been at a distinct 
disadvantage in the cnifloyment sec- 



etc., within the same limitations of 
space? 

In some cases not enough informa- 
tion was available to answer all of 
these questions. However, the RV ed- 
itors have endeavored to give readers 
an informal and subjective assessment 
of each publication and to direct read- 
ers to the reports which should be of 
special interest. 



tor, whether they have remained in a 
rural community or have migrated to 
urban areas This disadvantage has 
been the result of limited resources, 
smaller school units, and lower expec- 
tations, among otner factors. The 
function of this repoit is to provide “a 
review of sonic of these factors and 
synthesize the problems, if not the 
solutions.’’ 

Rather than assess the state of re- 
search on rural vocational education, 
these two papers examine the problem 
and refer to research which has been 
done. The papers, then, arc valuable 
to the reader in a different way than 
the usual review and synthesis report. 
Rather than offering suggestions for 
what remains to be done in the area 
of research on the ptoblcm, these 
papers show the reader what remains 
to be done in attacking the problem, 
and lead him to sources which may 
assist him in approaching the prob- 
lem. 

State economic planners will be in- 
terested in the section of Gricssman’s 
paper which deals w ith economic con- 
siderations of vocation 'I education in 
rural areas. They will also find a dis- 
cussion of problems in providing 
qualified education for youths, (rural 
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or urban) and of regional planning in 
rural areas. 

Teachers of on- and ofl-farm agri- 
culture, teachers of homcmaking edu- 
cation and counselors in rural schools 
will also find this publication to be 
most interesting. Mr. Gricssman dis- 
cusses utilization of vocational agri- 
culture and homcmaking courses to 
teach work skills, access to basic edu- 
cational resource materials, and utili- 
sation of school-business-industry co- 
operative programs. He offers specific 
suggestions to educators for use i t 
their programs and also for further 
experimentation. 

In Denslcy’s section on curriculum, 
a discussion on consolidation will be 
especially interesting to educators. 
The small size of rural school districts 
often prohibits implementation of a 
diversified curriculum, and one study 
suggested five examples of special ap- 
proaches to the- problem: 

1. Sharing vocational education 
services between schools. 

2. Sharing vocational education 
teachers between schools. 

3. Sharing vocational education 
counselors between schools. 

4. Providing special financial in- 
ducements to schools for offering 
quality vocational programs 

5. Simulating vocational education 
programs, coordinated by general or 
vocational teachers, so that youth 
might develop competencies for en- 
try into occupations. 

Also in the discussion of curriculum 
arc sections pertaining to special pro- 
grams and mobile facilities — two ap- 
proaches to making the most of small 
size and limited resources. 

Rural high school counselors will 
find the section of Dcnslcy's paper 
concerning counseling and student 
personnel services to be of value. As- 
pirations of rural youth arc explored 
in depth, and a discussion of the 
socioeconomic implications of aspira- 
tions is also offered. Placement and 
follow-up in rural areas and research 
on dropouts are reviewed. 

In addition to the educational com- 
munity, this report should be helpful 
to others in understanding the special 
needs of youths in rural areas. 



NEXT MONTH: Research Visibility 
will focus on the topic, "Educating 
Women for the World of Work." 
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Curriculum Development 

Review and Synthesis of Research: Analysis 
for Curriculum Development in Vocational 
Education. Milton E. Larson. The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. October 
1969. 

Larson’s review and synthesis con- 
centrates mainly on research and writ- 
ing published since 1963, but major 
contributions to the area of curricu- 
lum development produced prior to 
this dale have been included in order 
to identify more clearly a particular 
trend or to provide meaningful back- 
gound. Materials were gathered from 
ERIC as well as AIM and ARM. In 
addition, approximately ISO persons 
engaged in research at universities, 
colleges, state departments, in the 
Armed Forces, public agencies and 
private organizations were contacted 
as were all 50 RCU directors. 

The review begins with a briefing 
on the background and structure of 
job and task analysis for curriculum 
development. It proceeds to identify 
resource materials (textbooks, hand- 
books and manuals, guides, reports 
of workshops, and papers) available 
on this subject. Sources of content in- 
formation for analysis arc reviewed, 
and types and techniques of analysis 
are summarized. The author then cov- 
ers the topics of translating content 
into courses of study, building curric- 
ulum from analysis, and the systems 
approach to building vocational cur- 
riculum. He concludes with a sum- 
mary cf li ends and new directions in 
analysis for curriculum development. 

This review ind synthesis should be 
useful to all persons involved in voca- 
tional education. The ruthor notes 
that "with the developmen' ol a high- 
ly complex world of work and the 
rapidly changing nature of many jobs 
has come the realization that educa- 
tion for employment must be geared 
to the needs of the cm Moyer. To 
achieve this goal, the knowledges, 
skills, habits, and altitudes essential 
for securing and holding a job must be 
determined." 

Readers who wish to expand their 
knowledge and competencies in an- 
alysis for curriculum development will 
be interested in the chapter on 
resource materials. The author states 



that resource materials are very lim- 
ited on the subject of analysis for 
curriculum development; that which is 
available has a narrow approach. He 
notes examples of each type of* 
resource material, and he suggests 
that "individuals seeking understand- 
ing of analyses must be willing to 
accept and be capable of understand- 
ing the techniques as developed by 
those services using the approach." 

Chapters on sources of content in- 
formation for analyses and types and 
techniques of analysis will be of inter- 
est to the reader involved in research 
of this type. Various sources of in- 
formation arc identified, with exam- 
ples of each type noted. Types and 
techniques of analysis described arc: 
occupational analysis, job analysis, 
task analysis, identification of contsnt, 
building an inventory of identified 
skills and knowledges, classification of 
research findings, and models for an- 
alyzing occupations. 

Readers involved in curriculum de- 
velopment will find the sections on 
translating content into courses of 
study and building curriculum from 
analysis to be of ealuc. Methods of 
curriculum construction including the 
cluster concept, computer-assisted in- 
struction, the project plan, and pro- 
grammed instruction arc covered. 

The author offers direction for fu- 
ture research in two broad recommen- 
dations: 

1. Progress in vocational educa- 
tion curriculum validation is directly 
dependent upon analysis. Therefore, 
large-scale use of analysis for ail serv- 
ices is essential for improvement of 
program planning and instruction in 
vocational education. 

2. A united and coordinated mas- 
sive effort is mandatory to provide 
validated vocational curriculums for 
existing and emerging occupations. 
Further study should be made now to 
determine how this can best be 
achieved. It may be that one or more 
centers should be established with the 
unique function of curriculum build- 
ing. Such a center must have: (a) 
competent professional staff having 
command of the total process of an- 
alysis and curriculum building: (b) 
hardware in the form of computers 
and other aids as well as the software 
needed, and (c) effective methods 
for dissemination to potential users. 

This review and synthesis is partic- 
ulatly valuable to the reader who 
wishes no, only to be briefed on the 
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\ status of research in the topical area, 

) but to begin work on a problem in this 

j area. Not only are especially relevant 
research reports’ noted and their in- 
t formation synthesized, as in other re- 
| view and synthesis publications, but 
the author goes a bit further in de- 
scribing the different elements of an- 
alysis for curriculum development 
with suggestions for the person who 
may be attempting this. 



Agricultural Education 

Riviiw and Synthisis af Research In Agri- 
cultural Education: Second Caltlon. Earl T. 
Carpenter and John H. Rodgers. The Cen- 
ter for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. June 
• 1970. 

! This publication opens with a re- 
view of the research on the philoso- 
phy and objectives of agricultural ed- 
ucation. It then surveys work done on 
, manpower needs and employment op- 
| portunities in both on-farm and off- 

( farm occupations. Research from 
many different areas of agricultural 
teacher education is reviewed and 
then synthesized in a “conclusion" 
section. 

Other areas of agricultural educa- 
tion included in the review are:Lcarn- 
t ing Processes and Teaching Methods, 

> Instructional Materials and Devices, 
Curriculum Development, Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Educational 
Programs, Facilities and Equipment, 
Student Personnel Services, and Eval- 
uation. 

This is the second edition of the 
Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Agricultural Education. In preparing 
this edition, tine authors considered 
more than 1,000 manuscript* released 
since the first edition. Approximately 
500 manuscripts are included in the 
second edition’s bibliography. 

This work serves as a convenient 
source for obtaining an overview of 
research reported during the past 
three ytars, and it should help teach- 
ers, school administrators, supervisory 
personnel, and teacher-educators cs 
well as researchers to discen the most 
consistent findings of studies per- 
formed during the period reviewed. 

Those responsible for planning 
farm occupations education programs 
will find the discussion of manpower 
needs and employment opportunities 



studies to be useful. A comparison of 
methods used for determining needs 
in regional, statewide and local 
studies, along with specific studies 
cited and conclusions offered, appears 
to be valuable. 

Personnel involved in curriculum 
development in both on- and ofT-farm 
occupations education will find the 
discussion of this topic quite informa- 
tive. Methods of determining compe- 
tencies are compared, and statistical 
methods of deriving meaningful group- 
ings of the competencies for use in 
course organization are outlined. 
Also, six generalizations which the 
authors have encountered in many 
studies are presented. 

Teachers will be interested in the 
chapter on Instructional materials and 
devices. Studies which (he authors 
found especially valuable in this area 
were those which developed and eval- 
uated units of instruction on small 
gasoline engines, forest management, 
an achievement test in soil science, 
and course outlines and instructional 
materials prepared for teaching off- 
farm agricultural occupations. 



Rcritw and Synthisis of Risiarch on Co- 
opirathri Vocational Education. Harold R. 
Wallace. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Oi:'o State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. June 1970. 

In view of the unique nature of the 
subject matter, this publication has 
departed from the usual review and 
synthesis pattern. The report begins 
with a diseussion of basic concepts of 
cooperative vocational education: its 
terminology, parameters used in de- 
termining the scope and directions of 
the search and review, clientele of 
cooperative education, objectives, and 
an Educational Program Develop- 
ment Model. The review then de- 
scribes research in the areas of stu- 
dent learner, employment community, 
educational technology and program 
implementation, and it concludes with 
a discussion of priorities, problems 
and issues. 

The author notes that this report 
departs from the usual review and 
synthesis pattern in two respects: 
"First, there has been an attempt to 
take a much broader view, crossing 
the boundaries of the occupational 



The review concludes with a call 
for increased coordination among pro- 
fessional researchers in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of the research 
effort in agricultural education. Also, 
emphasis is placed on the need for the 
development of a new philosophical 
basis for agricultural education, and 
for a national curriculum develop- 
ment effort with appropriate use of 
the behavioral objective concept. 

Considering the monumental vol- 
ume of research available in agricul- 
tural education, the authors of this 
volume have succeeded in choosing 
the most relevant portions of it and 
synthesizing their findings into useful 
Information. A great deal of the re- 
search which was considered was 
done by graduate students; this con- 
sideration reflects the fact that the 
majority of research done in this field 
is done by these students. As the 
authors note, however, "it is from 
experienced professionals that we can 
hope for well-designed, long-range 
projects that will provide answers to 
the more complex agricultural educa- 
tion problems." 



fields within vocational-technical edu- 
cation and extending the search to 
wherever pertinent research could be 
found. The second departure is an at- 
tempt to focus more narrowly upon a 
specific instructional methodology.” 

Terminology associated with coop- 
erative *'ocational education was diffi- 
cult to pin down because of the differ- 
ent connotations often assigned to the 
same terms by different sectors of the 
vocational education community. 
Conflicting meanings for terms such as 
"occupational education,” “work 
study" and "cooper.itive education" 
led the author to an investigation of 
the most applicable term. "Cooper- 
ative vocational education” was se- 
lected as the ler-st confusing. 

In order to identify the important 
elements of a cooperative vocation- 
al education program a list of tasks 
which, ideally, must be performed 
effectively if the program is to develop 
and function properly, is presented: 

t. Develop a system for recruiting. se- 
lecting. training, and constantly upgrading 
the performance of effective teacher- 
coordinators. 

* i. Develop a asstem for presiding and 
maintaining the facilities and resources 
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required for effective operation of the pro- 
gram. 

3. Develop and maintain an effective 
advisory committee. 

4. Develop and maintain an effective 
public relations program. 

5. Provide for recruiting and selection 
of students. 

6. Develop a program of vocational 
guidance including appropriate placement 
services and activities. 

7. Develop a system for integrating the 
cooperative program with the education 
and training preceding and following it. 

8. Develop a system to provide appro- 
priate personal counseling, remedial or 
advanced instruction, or other special serv- 
ices as required by individual students. 

9. Provide for effective selection and 
development of (ratring sponsors and 
training stations. 

10. Provide for the development and 
utilisation of appropriate on-the-job train- 
ing plans for each student. 

11. Develop and maintain a program 
for utilizing the educational resources of 
the community to supplement and enrich 
the institutional program. 

12. Provide for appropriate co- 
curricular activities including student orga- 
nizations patterned after the professional 
amt trade associations in the occupational 
arttu served by the program. 

IJ. Develop and maintain an effective 
program of related instruction which is 
geared to the needs of youth in their first 
contact with real employment and the 
world of work and effectively articulated 
with specific technical instruction and with 
the on-the-job training component of the 
program. 

14 . Develop a system for assessing and 
evaluating student performance, and for 
utilizing this information in appropriate 
program revision, vocational and personal 
guidance, training plan revision, etc. 

15. Develop and maintain a continuous 
program evaluation system including ap- 
propriaie communication and implementa- 
tion activities directed toward constant 
upgrading of the effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of the program. 

Student Learner. The report focuses 
first on the student learner and 
research which might be used as 
input data for curriculum develop- 
ment and implemcniation in cooper- 
alive vocational education. This chap- 
ter should interest RV readers in- 
volved in planning of cooperative pro- 
grams and in idenlification of students 
for the programs. Studies concerned 
with student characteristics are sorted, 
classified and presented in a table 
which identifies the characteristics and 
types of students under study in each 
report. 

The author found that popular re- 
search topics on the student learner 
were (a) personality, attitudes and 
personal values: (b) personal adjust- 
ment; (c) self image; <d) aspirations; 



(c) job satisfaction; (f) academic 
ability and achievement; (g) experi- 
ence or occupational comjoetcnce, and 
(h) biographical and environmental 
data. 

Employment Community. The sec- 
ond area of focus is research on the 
employment community. It was theor- 
ized that the study of the employment 
community should include the fol- 
lowing five major tasks: 

1. Assessment of the manpower re- 
quirements for the employnr *! community 
and projecting the demand for various 
types of workers. 

2. Assessment of existing and antici- 
pated manpower resources which might be 
available to satisfy the demand. 

3. Using the information produced in 
steps one and (w-o, development of an 
appraisal of job and career opportunities. 

4. Assessment of existing and antici- 
pated education and training resources 
whi:h might have a significant impact on 
the supply of competent workers. 

5. Selection of the industries to be 
served, the occupational clusters or 
careers, and the specific entry level and 
career development Jobs in which the stu- 
dent _ clientele might receive on-the-job 
training and in which they might ultimate- 
ly be employed. 

Research reports in the area of 
manpower analysis are reviewed in 
order to acquaint the reader with 
some of the studies which might be 
valuable as source materials. These 
include manpower analysis studies, 
manpower data sources, comparing 
task analysis models, task analysis de- 
sign problems, and occupational an- 
alysis studies. 

Educational Technology. The third 
area of focus is research on “educa- 
tional technology.” It considers 
procedures, products and problems of 
research to determine instructional 



fttvfiw H Syntkisls if Rimrck tn 
Hultk OccopMient tdvotlir. Lewis 0. 
Hollowly end Elizabeth E. Kerr. The Cen- 
ter for Vocational ind Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. May 
1*9. 

Materials reviewed in this publica- 
tion were obtained from library sourc- 
es (Dissertation Abstracts, Masters' 
Theses in Edueaticn, and Nursinj Re* 
search ), ERtC. and administrators, 
educator.- and health professionals 
who responded to letters sent by the 
investigators. Studies were sele ted in 



objectives and content, and strategy, 
tactics and plans in cooperative voca- 
tional education program develop- 
ment. The author includes tables 
which compare teaching-learning 
techniques, instructional strategics, 
and experimental pilot and demon- 
stration project;}. 

Program Implementation. The final 
area of research focuses on program 
implementation. This chapter should 
be of particular importance to all 
teachers interested in cooperative ed- 
ucation programs. Much discussion is 
devoted to the “artistry of the teach- 
er”: successful and unsuccessful 

teachers, the icacher-coordinator per- 
sonality, objectives for teacher prepa- 
ration, critical behaviors of teacher- 
coordinators, teacher-coordinator 
roles, teacher attitudes and opinions, 
and instructional methods for teach- 
er training. 

Gaps in the research effort are dis- 
cussed in terms of the 15 cooperative 
vocational program development tasks 
listed in this review. The author 
thinks that first priority should be 
placed on need for the basic concepts 
of cooperative vocational education 
“to be logically organizes.', articulated, 
and subjected to systematic theory 
building with the establishment of 
guiding principles as the pervasive 
goal.” 

All RV readers involved with coop- 
erative education programs should 
read this review and synthesis. The 
wide gaps in research in this area, 
even the tack of a definitive theoreti- 
cal framework, should be noted. This 
is particularly important for those 
who arc responsible for planning 
future programs. 



general from literature published after 
1963, although some relevant studies 
completed prior to that date were 
mentioned. 

Research was surveyed in the areas 
of manpower needs and employment 
opportunities, curriculum develop- 
ment, educational programs, instruc- 
tional materials and devices, learning 
processes and teaching methods, stu- 
dent personnel services, facilities and 
equipment, teacher education, admin- 
istration and supervision,' evaluation, 
and research. 

Although professional researchers 



Research In Health Occupations Education 
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may not consider many studies in the 
review to be of a sophisticated nature, 
the authors have included ones which 
they felt helpful to persons in health 
occupations education. It is expected 
that this review will be of assistance 
to health occupations practitioners “in 
expediting the applications of research 
findings to operating programs in vo- 
cational and technical education.” 

The majority of the studies relate 
to nursing. This is to be expected, as 
nursing is the oldest of the health 
occupations. Noticeable gaps were 
\ found in the areas of philosophy and 
i objectives, instructional materials and 
devices, facilities and equipment, ad- 
ministration, teacher education, utili- 
zation of workers, career progression, 
and research. 

The quality of much of the research 
was questioned by lie authors, and 
the suggestion was made lhal “inter- 

I estcd individuals obtain copies of the 
actual studies and assess their quality 
before making decisions based upon 
the data and the investigator’s conclu- 
sions." 

i RV readers interested in curricu- 
1 (um development in health occupa- 
j tions education will find the discussion 
I on this topic to be particularly useful. 
I Not only are relevant studies spotlight- 
I cd, but the conversational manner in 
I which they are presented adds much 
I to the value of the presentation, 
f The authors note that readers 
' familiar with the efforts to shift the 
emphasis in educational programs 
from teacher-centered to learner- 
centered and cognizant of the rel- 
atively recent work in the area of 
behavioral objectives will be particu- 
larly interested in a study by Decker 
(1967) entitled A Functional Analy- 
sts of Paramedical Occupations as a 
Foundation for Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

Those interested in establishment 
of health occupations programs may 
be interested in a study by Dustan 
(1963) which compared the charac- 
teristics of students in three types of 
nursing education programs with the 
requirements and objectives of each of 
those programs. Other studies men- 
tioned in the section on educational 
programs at the post-high school level 
are equally relevant. Several pilot 
projects for health occupations at the 
high school level arc described in an- 
other section on educational pro- 
grams. 

This review and synthesis should 
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also provide an excellent resource for 
groups responsible for establishing 
new education programs and for those 
responsible for evaluating existing 
programs. 

The authors made the following 
recommendations for meeting the 
present future needs in health occu- 
pations education: 

1. There '* ould be a significant 
increase in education funds, primarily 
at the federal and state level, for 
operating programs and for conduct- 
ing research. 

2. In-depth analysis should be 
made of the functions of many of the 
health occupations in an effort to as- 
certain the actual roles and the learn- 
ing experiences needed to prepare for 
the roles. 

"3. Health occupations personnel at 
all levels should come to grips with 
the question of how health personnel 
can best be utilized to provide quality 
patient care. 

4. Colleges and universities should 
be encouraged to develop programs to 
prepare personnel to serve as teachers 
and researchers and to provide the 
leadership for health occupations edu- 
cation. 

5. Studies should be conducted to 



'determine the best type of preparation 
for teachers in health occupations ed- 
ucation programs. 

6. More health occupations educa- 
tion personnel should be prepared and 
encouraged to use new approaches to 
education. 

7. Informal classroom experimen- 
tation should be conducted to test the 
new ideas which result from research. 

8 Studies such as those reported 
in the review should be replicated. 

9. Increased efforts should be 
made to disseminate the results of 
research studies in order to minimize 
duplication of efforts. 

10. Ways should be devised to in- 
crease coordination and cooperation 
between vocational-technical educa- 
tion and the health professions, pro- 
fessional schools, health-oriented asso- 
ciations, and health agencies in order 
to arrive at workable solutions to con- 
cerns related to health occupations 
education. 

This review and synthesis has suc- 
ceeded in presenting available mate- 
rial. The discussion surrounding the 
factual material increased the value of 
the publication to the reader and the 
recommendations will, hopefully, lend 
the way for progress in this area. 



Placement and Follow-up of Vo-Ed Students 



Riritw and Synthesis of Ris«irch on tM 
NKimtat and followup of Vocational Edo 
cation Stodoota. J. Kenneth Little. The 
Center fir Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, The Ohio Stale University, Columbus. 
February 1970. 

This review rtports studies made 
since 1965. Sources from which they 
were obtained included the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and 
Technical Education at The Ohio 
State University, The Center for 
Studies ir. Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wis- 
consin, indexes of research literature, 
and Research Coordinating Units of 
State Departments and Divisions of 
Vocational Education. The reviewer 
has mined the literature for significant 
trends in the job histories of graduates 
of vocational and technical education 
programs and he has attempted to 
provide baselines for evaluating these 
programs. 

Reviews are made of the available 
literature from the following areas: 



(a) general surveys, (b) studies of 
specific programs (c) summaries of 
placement information, (d) studies of 
special groups, (c) benefit-cost 
studies, and ( f ) follow-up study 
procedures. 

An evaluation and summary of the 
research reports reviewed in this study 
point out the possible value of this 
type of information in leading “the 
way to improved decision-making by 
governments and institutions on ques- 
tions of priorities among types, levels 
and fields of education and training 
programs, and on decisions about al- 
location of resources to these pro- 
grams." 

Studies on placement and follow-up 
of vocational education students fell 
into three succeedingly sophisticated 
categories: (a) odministntive reports 
—information describing the occupa- 
tional status of graduates of specified 
educational programs, the findings of 
which have little or no general appli- 
cability; (b) comparative studies — 
studies comparing graduates of differ- 
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»ng types of educational programs 
within the same school, or within sam- 
ples of schools in the same state, or 
within samples of schools drawn from 
many states, the findings of which 
yield more generally useful informa- 
tion, and (c) benefit<ost studies — 
further refining the analysis of occu- 
pational education and training in- 
formation, demonstrating the types of 
information and research techniques 
required to establish the economic 
effectiveness of vocational education 
programs. 

Findings Uncovered 

The review of research uncovered 
findings such as: 

• The recent interest of economists 
and sociologists in vocational educa- 
tion increases the prospect of increased 
quantity and improved quality of re- 
search in the near future. 

• Methods employed in follow-up 
studies have inherent ha/a. Js which 
must be overcome through program- 
matic research of such scope and depth 
that definitive answers can be found. 

• Although it was found that few 
state departments or school systems 
have plans to make sj slematic evalu- 
ations of the worth of their vocational 
education programs, the increasing 
share of lax expenditures made by 
education wilt force them to provide 
better information about cost- 
effectiveness. 

• Vocational-technical programs 
are successfully preparing persons for 
jobs, although secondary school coun- 
seling services are not typically cred- 
ited with being helpful in their place- 
ment. 

• The lack of well-developed place- 
ment programs may be a crucial 
weakness of many current programs 
of vocational-technical education. 

• The literature reviewed offered 
few sugges’ions for improving future 
tesearch efforts. The author suggests 
th.-t a critique of the methodology in 
this field is needed and new efforts 
should toncenirate on designing the 
system of research strategies. 

Research Problems 

The reviewer offerevi some observa- 
tions about research problems and 
procedures dealing with follow-up 
studies and placement: 

I. Follow-up studies and place- 
ment should be viewed as a com- 
ponent of a larger system of studies— 



the evaluation of educational pro- 
grams. 

2. The evaluation of educational 
programs should use a systems ap- 
proach in which the purposes of the 
educational program are defined 
clearly, outcomes of the programs are 
described specifically, higher criteria 
for achievement of purposes arc de- 
veloped, and research designs arc 
adapted accordingly. 

3. The procedures of cost-benefit 
analysis, 01 cosl-effcctivencss, exem- 
plify the types of conceptualization 
required, but current studies illustrate 
that research strategies usually do not 
have general applicability. Research- 
ers must wrestle with the central ele- 
ments of their substantive problem. 
Specific research techniques or meth- 
ods are effective only as they fit the 
problem. 

4. A major problem in the evalua- 
tion of educational outcomes is in 
separating the value added by the 
school experience from the effects of 
manifold non-school activities. 

5. There is a need for a compre- 
hensive longitudinal study of the in- 
St. ijool and post-school careers of co- 
horts of persons who move through 
the education sytent along different 
paths. 

6. Most studies attempt to evalu- 
ate programs of education in terms of 
the organization of the educational 
system. They compare persons who 
have been enrolled in specifically 
named programs for specified periods 
of time with specified teacher- 
evaluators of achievement. Little re- 
search, if any, reports on persons when 
occupational skills and resulting em- 
ployment come about through non- 
schcol activities. 

7. Most research starts with per- 
sons in school and moves forward. 
Such studies should be complemented 
by acquiring better information about 
those being employed, including the 
nature of their pre-employment train- 
ing. if any. 

8. There is need for more explieit 
understanding A variations in the la- 
bor market and in employment prac- 
tices as they affect the placement of 
graduates of education and training 
programs. 

9. Wlthin-group analysis looking 
at differences among graduates of 
training programs may reveal useful 
insights not observed by use of statis- 
tical averages. 



10. Studies should be designed in 
v/hich sophisticated statistical analysis 
would be appropriate and helpful. 

11. A major error in many studies 
is inference of causal relationship be- 
tween variables when either the data 
or method applied docs not warrant 
the inference. This is a methodological 
and logical error which pervades re- 
search in many fields. 

12. The basic weaknesses of the 
studies, from the research point of 
view, arc their weak design and inade- 
quate statistical treatment. In fact, 
many of the studies were not con- 
ceived as research. They provide 
much information but little knowl- 
edge. Contributions to knowledge, in 
the sense of useful applications of 
information to important areas of ap- 
plication, arc a too infrequent out- 
come of much of the sophisticated 
research activity. 

Questions to Artswsr 

The reviewer notes it is important 
that educational planners and ichool 
administrators inform themselves 
upon such questions as: 

1. V'hat happens to the young 
men and women who try to find work 
instead of continuing school beyond 
graduation? 

2. Are there important differences 
between the job-finding experiences of 
graduates of vocational education pro- 
grams and of graduates without such 
preparation? 

3. Docs the school program, 
leaching staff and counseling service 
assist youths who go to work as effec- 
tively as it assists youths who go to 
college? 

This review and synthesis should 
help educational planners and school 
adminhtrators determine which place- 
ment and follow-up activities have 
been the most effective, and what 
steps might be taken to improve the 
quality of such efforts. In addition, the 
publication wi'l be of value to teach- 
ers and other* interested in providing 
)ouths with the most beneficial voca- 
tional programs. It can serve as a 
guide for suggesting and promoting 
placement and follow-up aciivities for 
their schools and school districts. 

Recommendations for future re- 
search efforts are spelled out defini- 
tively. The work is, in our estimation, 
a valuable addition to an area of 
vocational education which needs in- 
creased attention. 
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Administration of VocationaMechnlcal Education 



Review and Synthesis of Research on the 
, Administration of Vocational and Technical 
Education. Ralph C. Wenrich. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
March 1970. 

Wenrich’s study is concerned with 
research considered most significant in 
thi organization and administration of 
vocational and technical education at 
high school, community college and 
adult education levels during the peri- 
od 1963 to 1968. Research which cuts 
across all occupational fields is the 
main focus of this report; that relating 
to particular fields is being reviewed 
in separate reviews and synthesis for 
each field. 

Data for this review were gathered 
from the ERIC system as well as from 
state Research Coordinating Units for 
Occupational Education. The amount 
of research being done in organization 
: and administration of vocational edu- 
j cation has increased considerably 
I within the period covered by this re- 
I view. The reviewer has divided the 
I subject into nine research areas; poli- 
cymaking, organizing for adniinistra- 
I lion, program planning, staffing, 
j financing, facilities planning, evaluat- 
ing, school-community relations, and 
research. 

Information presented in <nis re- 
view should prove useful to both vo- 
cational education researchers nnd 
practitioners, serving as a guide for 
future activities for the former and as 
a summary of pertinent findings for 
the latter. 

Program Planning 

Attention of RV readers is directed 
especially to the sections on program 
planning, which deal with the activity 
at both state and local levels. It is 
no*' i that program planning on any 
levei is generally preceded by a study 
of the manpower conditions in gener- 
al and the specific manpower needs in 
a particular area plus an assessment 
of the needs and interests of those to 
be served. Area manpower needs 
studies made in New York and in 
Michigan are offered as prime exam- 
ples of preplanning efforts at the state 
level. 

Another report of interest to those 
involved in statewide planning deals 
with a study which the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education made in 




1967 to develop a dynamic system for 
inpuf of Jala on human and occupa- 
tional resources for use in developing 
vocational education programs to 
meet current and future occupational 
needs. This report contains detailed 
descriptions of instrument develop- 
ment, bibliography and extensive ap- 
pendixes containing related informa- 
tion, an instrument analysis, a guide 
for administering instruments, the in- 
struments, a supplement to instrument 
utilization, task descriptions, and clas- 
sification loadings. 

The attention of those concerned 
with local needs and interests surveys 
is directed to a ISotS study of the 
National Education Association. It 
offers 1 1 generalizations which should 
be useful as guidelines for future 
efforts. 

Staffing vocational and technical 
education programs should be of 
paramount concern to RV readers. 
The critical imbalance between supply 
and demand of qualified persons in 
many areas has brought forth several 
studies dealing with recruitment of 
staff. Two studies have investigated 
the military as a source of vocational 
teachers, and both of them found that 
this group has potential for being an 
important source of new teachers. 

• Another study which Investigated 
variances in qualifications and stand- 
ards of vocational education teachers 
concluded that there are no universal- 
ly accepted definitions or standards 
relative to vocational education in the 
United States, and that certification 
standards lack uniformity across the 
country. 

Much need exists for further re- 
search in financing and facilities plan- 
ning. Only two studies are mentioned 
in the facilities planning area; a Wis- 
consin Study offering guidelines for 
facility planning, and a model de- 
veloped i.i Pittsburgh, Pa., foe plan- 
ning facilities in the occupational, vo- 
cational a’id technical divisions of five 
new “super high schools" accom- 
modating 5,000 to 6,000 students 
each. 

RP readers involved in evaluation 
will be interested in the chapter on 
evaluation, particularly that section 
devoted to research of techniques and 
criteria. One report (Hamlin, 1967) 
outlined a procedure for the effective 
use of citizen evaluation committees. 



Also noted is a manual prod reed in 
1968 by Byram and McKinney on 
evaluation of local vocational educa- 
tion programs for administrators, 
teachers tnd citizens based on a re- 
search study of 10 local school dis- 
tricts in Michigan. 

The review of studies investigating 
areas where further research is need- 
ed should be of use to readers plan- 
ning research in the area of adminis- 
tration. A 1966 study of research 
needs in Wisconsin’s vocational and 
technical education system identified 
14 categories related to the broad 
areas of occupational opportunities, 
human resources and educational 
resources. A study conducted by Mil- 
ler in 1967 identified 10 activities 
considered by representatives of busi- 
ness, industry, government, and edu- 
cation to be research priorities. 

Areas Needing Research 

Several projects funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education which are still in 
progress are listed. Other areas in 
which research is needed arc enu- 
merated by the reviewer: 

1. The internet administrative struc- 
tures of educational institutions, especially 
the comprehensive high school and the 
multi purpose community colkge. Also, 
the administrative structures of local 
school systems and state departments of 
education should be studied with a slew 
toward making them more functional in 
regard to vocational and technical educa- 
tion. 

2. The sources of vocational and tech- 
nical teachers and the motivations for 
entering the teaching profession; also, 
problems of retention of faculty and ad- 
ministrators. 

J. The financing of vocational and 
technical education, including the cost of 
alternative methods of training. 

4. The more effective use of modem 
educational theories and technology in vo- 
cstional and technical programs. This in- 
cludes the adaptation of practices in gener- 
al education (such as ungraded schools, 
team teaching, and flexible scheduling) to 
vocational and technical education. 

J. The belter use of community resourc- 
es. including methods of combining class- 
room instru.iion and en-ihe-)ob training. 

6. The arlicutation of vwaikwal and 
technical education on the high school, 
community college, and adult education 
keels. 

7. The effects of decision-making proc- 
esses on the Federal, state, and local 
ksels on the allocation of educational 
resources. 

*. The use of program planning and 
budgeting techniques, including more effec- 
the approaches to evaluation of local pro- 
grams. • 

9. The identification of factors which 
rnffuence change and result in dynamic 
vocational and technical programs 
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Although this review and synthesis 
haj covered some of the most signifi- 
cant offerings in the field of adminis- 
tration research, and has pointed out 
areas which need further study, it has 
been noted that more “review” than 
“synthesis' is presented. Specific re- 
ports are briefly described, but it is 
left up to the reader to compare and 
contrast the separate units of research 
under each topic in order to deter- 
mine which research methods have 
been most productive in terms of re- 
sults, and exactly where past research 
has left off and new research efforts 
should begin. 



Distributive Education 

Review and Synthesis of Research on Dis- 
tributive Education: Second Edition. Rich* 
ard D. Ashmun and Roger A. Larson. The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. April 1970. 

This second edition review and syn- 
thesis of research on distributive edu- 
cation covers studies made during the 
years 1966 through 1968. The studies 
include education and training done 
by business firms and by private and 
public educational institutions. Doc- 
toral dissertations and masters' theses 
have also been included. 

The publication covers the usual 
review and synthesis topics of philoso- 
phy and objectives, manpower needs 
and employment opportunities, curric- 
ulum development, educational pro- 
grams, instructional materials and 
devices, learning process and teaching 
methods, student personnel services, 
teacher education, administration and 
supervision, and evaluation. 

Persons who are planning to con- 
duct research projects in distributive 
education will find the section on 
“Areas of Needed Research 1 ' especial- 
ly valuable. Curriculum development 
is mentioned as a high priority area, 
and other areas suggested as needing 
research attention are: 

1. The realistic and effective collection 
of occupational data upon which to base 
program development and expansion activ- 
ities including school and non-school sourc- 
es of information. 

2. Experimental research designed to 
determine the most effective ways to 
prepare persons for disli ibutive occupa- 
tions, e.g. cooperative versus non- 
cooperative. 

3. Research on the competencies and 
behaviors necessary to be an effective 
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teacher of distributive education, and the 
structure for a teacher education program 
that would develop these competencies and 
behaviors. 

4. Experimental research designed to 
determine the best ways to prepare certain 
kinds of persons, such as the disadvan- 
taged, for specific kinds of distributive oc- 
cupations. 

5. Evaluation of program effectiveness 
based on student outcomes, rather than on 
program cr student characteristics. This 
may include using the cost -effectiveness 
approach that is currently being tried by 
vocational educators. 

6. The development of predictive tools 
to determine the relationship of certain 
elements of an instructional program in 
distributive education. 

7. Experimental research designed to 
measure the effectiveness of certain kinds 
of facilities and equipment, such as a 
model store, in training distributive work- 
ers. 

8. Effective means to assess the quality, 
quantity and type of occupational experi- 
ence required to be an effective teacher, 
and how to structure programs for obtain- 
ing this experience. 

Distributive education teachers and 
coordinators should find the new de- 
velopments in the fields of learning 
process and teaching methods to be 
interesting and useful in their own 
work. Potentially important are the 
findings of a study on business games 
and two studies on the subject of case 
problems. A field which has received 
little specific attention is that of club 
resources, although two studies were 
mentioned which covered this field 
incidentally. 

This publication should also be use- 
ful to community and civic leaders 
involved in D.E. programs. Limita- 
tions of this report are evident, but 
these are acknowledged by the authors 
in the introduction. It fulfills the review 
and synthesis purpose admirably. 



Home Economics Education 

Review and Synthesis of Research on 
Home Economics Education: Second Edi- 
tion. Helen Y. Nelson. Tie Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. April 1970. 

This second edition covers the phil- 
osophy and objectives, manpower 
needs and employment opportunities, 
curriculum development, educational 
programs, instructional materials and 
devices, learning processes and 
teaching methods, student personnel 
services, facilities and equipment, 
teacher education, administration and 
supervision, evaluation, and research. 
Material is included from the period 



1965 through 1968, and a few studies 
which had long been in progress have 
1969 datelines. 

Miss Neison notes that reports in- 
cluded are relevant to home econom- 
ics education in junior and senior high 
schools, area vocational schools and 
continuing education programs. At the 
college level, studies included are con- 
cerned with teacher preparation. 

This updating of the first review 
and synthesis should be of value to 
researchers and to students in gradu- 
ate programs. An attempt was made 
to analyze, summarize and synthesize 
all significant research literature in 
home economics education for the 
period, and to present that which 
would be of the most value to the 
intended readership. 

The author states that “one of the 
great needs of home economics edu- 
cation is research in its philosophical 
foundations to provide direction, ra- 
tionale and justification for decision 
and action in its programs." 

Curriculum development is one 
area in which a great deal of research 
has been completed recently. More 
studies dealing with curriculum de- 
velopment were available for review 
than in any other aspect of home 
economics education. 

Of special interest to home 
economics teachers, the subsection on 
“Needs of Learners" describes the 
findings of a number of studies, espe- 
cially on the particular problems of 
adolescents. 

Miss Nelson made the following 
suggestions for future research that 
will help fill gaps in home economics 
education: 

• A series of longitudinal studies in 
which a sample of teenagers would be 
followed through occupational training and 
into the world of work. 

• Study of the length and sequence o I 
observation .and work experience in home 
economics occupational programs. 

• Investigation of efficient ways of get- 
ting teachers prepared to work in occupa- 
tional home economics programs. 

• Longitudinal studies of career patterns 
for girls; the differences in vocational de- 
velopment between girls and boys. 

• Continued study of the relationship of 
home environment to success in employ- 
ment. 

• Building curricula for the disadvan- 
taged with systematic and thorough evalua- 
tion in the field to assess impact of materi- 
als and methods. 

• Development, production, field testing 
and evaluation of flexible modules of cur- 
riculum (i.e., learning resources designed 
and produced concurrently with small 
cores of objectives, concepts and genenli- 
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zatlons and evaluated with criterion refer- 
enced tests). 

• Studies of optimum sequence of learn- 
ing. 

• Research on the long-term effects of 
curricula in homemaking, consumer educa- 
tion and occupational training. 

• More emphasis 'on program evalua- 
tion. 

• Continued research on characteristics 
and needs of learners. 

• Research focused on the selection, 
training, and effectiveness of paraprofes- 
sionals in home economics. 

• Identification of specific competencies 
in observable, measurable performance 



terms needed by home economics teachers 
and teacher aides; differentiation between 
competencies needed by teacher and aide; 
and further differentiation among compe- 
tencies needed by teachers and aides for 
work with different age groups, different 
social groups and for different r jrposes. 

• Testing the effectiveness of various 
kinds of teacher education procedures for 
developing specific teaching competencies. 

• Further validation and standardization 
of instruments already developed. 

• Replication of studies. 

The reviewer has done an admi- 
rable job in both the review and syn- 



thesis aspects. All available material 
was certainly not presented; selectivity 
in the material used is evident. Guide- 
lines used for inclusion *vere stated by 
the reviewer to be “the presence or 
absence of guiding hypotheses, 
documentation of the validity and re- 
liability of measurement instruments, 
appropriateness of observation meth- 
ods, quality of sampling design the 
proportion of sample responding and 
appropriateness of the methods of 
analysis.* 1 



Topic Two: RESEARCH BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Research or Consumer 
And Homemaking Education 

Bibliography of Research on Consumer and 
Homemaklng Education, Anna M. Gorman 
and Joel H. Maglsos. The Center for Vo- 
cational and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. June 1970 

This bibliography provides a 
document base for further research, 
an inventory of existing research and 
examples of appropriate research 
methodology. It covers research pro- 
duced from November 1966 to June 
1970. All listed documents are avail- 
able through the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service or through oth- 
er sources noted with the citation. 

The document base for this bibliog- 
raphy consisted of the first four vol- 
umes of Research in Education and 
the first nine issues of Abstracts of 
Research and Related Materials in 
Vocational and Technical Education . 
Ten classifications chosen from the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors were 
utilized in the search: Consumer 
Economics, Consumer Education, 
Consumer Science, Curriculum Evalu- 
ation, Educationally Disadvantaged, 
Home Economics Education, 
Homemaking Education, Occupation- 
al Home Economics, Research Meth- 
odology, and Vocational Education. 

The bibliography is arranged al- 
phabetically by author and title in 
each of eight sections: 

Consumer Education — documents 
dealing with some aspect of consumer 
education, such as money manage- 
ment, budgeting, consumer behavior, 
and use of credit. 

Disadvantaged — documents focus- 
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ing especially upon research and pro- 
grams of consumer and homemaking 
education for persons with special 
needs. 

Evaluation— studies concerning the 
evaluation of consumer and 
homeniaking education programs. 

Homemaking Education — docu- 
ments concerning the broad field of 
homemaking education, such as pro- 
gram descriptions, student needs and 
course content. 

Research Methodology — d o c u - 

ments concerning various research 
methods which have applicability to 
consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion, such as surveys, measurement 
instruments, criterion measures, and 
manpower forecasting. 

Teacher Education — citations con- 
cerning teacher education for all 
phases of home economics education. 

Vocational Education — studies 
from the broad field of vocational 
education which have features appli- 
cable to consumer and homemaking 
education. 

Wage Earning Home Economics — 
research studies and program descrip- 
tions concerning wage-earning occu- 
pations related to home economics. 

Change Process in Education 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography: The 
Change Process in Education. Gail J. Skel- 
ton and J. W. Hensel. The Center for Vo* 
cational and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 1970. 

The publication is a part of a proj- 
ect entitled “The Change Process in 
Vocational and Technical Education 1 * 
conducted by The Center for Voca- 



tional and Technical Education under 
the direction of James W. Hensel. A 
primary purpose of the document is 
“to provide a review of relevant re- 
search concerning the change process 
in education for use by researchers at 
The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. 1 * It is expected that 
other researchers will find the 
document useful, though it is intended 
only as working resource. 

Vast numbers of research studies in 
this field made necessary a set of 
criteria for selectiui of the most rele- 
vant. The studies included must: 

1 . Deal with the change process in 
education rather than other fields 
(such as agriculture or sociology). 

2, Be concerned with the specific 
areas rf interest which The Center task 
force of the Change Process de- 
lineated as having top priority. These 
areas included: (a) The relationship 
between vaiious types of communica- 
tion processes, patterns, structures, 
and high or low change orientation 
and/or adoption behavior in an edu- 
cational organization; (b) the deci- 
sion-making process in an educational 
organization; (c) the communication 
behavior patterns of opinion leaders 
and isolates. 

Bibliographic entries are abstracted 
and arranged in classifications of: (a) 
empirical works on the change proc- 
ess, (b) theoretical or non-empirical 
works on the change process, (c) 
collections of readings on the change 
process, (d) bibliographies on the 
change process, and (e) works from 
dissertation abstracts. ERIC availabil- 
ity information is iisted with each item 
when the publication is available 
through that source. 
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Topic Three: PLANNING RESEARCH STRATEGY 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Plan for Research In Distributive Education 



A Plan for Research in Distributive Educa- 
tion: Report of a Research Planning Semi- 
nar. Final Report Neal F, Vivian. The Cen- 
ter for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. No- 
vember 1969. 

A research planning seminar was 
conducted at The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education in 
July 1967. Participants at the two and 
one-half day meeting were national 
leaders in distributive education and 
resource personnel from educational 
research and the behavioral sciences. 
The primary purpose of the seminar 
was the development of a systematic 
procedure for evolving long-range re- 
search plans in distributive education 
through establishment of research pri- 
orities and development of a matrix 
for facilitating planning based on esti- 
mated priorities and availability of 
funds. 

William W. Farquhar of Michigan 
State University contributed a paper 
outlining “Some Proolems of Design 
for Educational Research. 1 ’ Major 
problems of educational research de- 
sign, as seen by him, are related to 
theory development, oversimplified 
designs, manipulation and control of 
variables, adequacy of criteria, ethics, 
and funding. 



Research Related to the Disadvantaged 
and Research Strategies for the Seventies. 

University of Illinois, Division of Agricul- 
tural Education, Urbana, ill. July 1969. 

This publication is a report of the 
proceedings of the 23rd Annual Cen- 
tral Regional Research Conference in 
Agricultural Education held in Ur- 
bana, III., July 29-31, 1969. The con- 
ference was attended by 67 partici- 
pants representing 12 states. The 
publication contains, in addition to 
summaries of major presentations re- 
ported below, committee reports, the 
conference program and a list of con- 
ference participants. 

John Coster, director, Center for 
Occupational, Education, North 
Carolina State University, presented a 



William D. Hitt, Columbus Labora- 
tories, Battclle Memorial Institute, 
presented a general strategy for psy- 
chological research that transcends 
specific theories and methods. Three 
basic steps in this strategy are: (a) 
investigation of the present situation, 

(b) construction of an ideal type, and 

(c) formulation and implementation 
of recommendations. Within this 
framework the traditional methods of 
empiricism, ratioual^m and pragma- 
tism are complementary. 

Advantages which Hitt finds in this 
strategy are that it can (a) help bring 
together scattered facts in an objective 
manner, (b) provide a framework for 
determining the appropriateness of 
different theories and methods for giv- 
en problems, (c) indicate direc- 
tions for appropriate action. 

Neal E. Vivian, of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 
presented a paper titled “Develop- 
ment of a Research Matrix for Dis- 
tributive Education.” The planning 
and programming technique which he 
presented has proven effective in bio- 
chemical research. Mr. Vivian de- 
scribed the step-by-step development 
of matrices for distributive education 
curriculum research — the area deter- 
mined to have the highest priority. 



paper titled “Research Strategies for 
the Seventies.” The following research 
strategies were offered for the coming 
decade: more of the research in agri- 
cultural education will be applied re- 
search; the short-term strategy for re- 
search in agricultural education is to 
expedite the attainment of national 
goals established by federal legislation. 

Lloyd J. Phipps, professor of agri- 
cultural education, University of Illi- 
nois, and Hollie Thomas and David 
L. Williams, assistant professors at the 
University, explained “Project 
PEDY” (Development of Human 
Resources Through a Vocationally 
Oriented Educational Program for 
Disadvantaged Families in Depressed 
Rural Areas). 



This project was designed to (a) 
study in depth a selected depressed 
rural area to identify conditions and 
trends that typify the area; (b) de- 
velop and conduct a model vocation- 
ally oriented educational program, de- 
signed for members of disadvantaged 
rural families, which wilt lead to gain- 
ful employment for youth, and (c) 
evaluate through an exp jrimental 
treatment the model program and de- 
velop guidelines for a vocationally ori- 
ented educational program for disad- 
vantaged rural youth. 

Robert W. Walker, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, explained the 
“Warsaw Project,” officially titled 
“Enriching the Basic Scholastic Skills 
of Slow Learners and Underachievers 
Through Vocational-Centered Labora- 
tory Learning.” This project offers a 
unique approach to learning through 
vocationally centered project activities 
which' are developed in three labora- 
tory experiences: the land laboratory, 
the communications laboratory and 
the shop laboratory. 

John F. Bobbitt, assistant professor, 
Rural Manpower Center, Michigan 
State University, described a study in 
which he evaluated and compared two 
concurrent work-education models: 
one with school released time and one 
without school released time. Both 
types of concurrent education were 
found to be workable and Dr. Bobbitt 
recommended that they both be re- 
tained as options for school personnel 
to select in order to meet their local 
situation. 

Alfred J. Manneback, assistant pro- 
fessor, Research Coordinating Unit, 
University of Kentucky, reported on a 
research project in which he evaluated 
structured occupational experience. 
Recommendations emanating from 
this study were: 

L Agricultural occupations in- 
structors should continue to enroll in 
inservice educational programs to 
keep current their knowledge of tech- 
nical subject matter and methods of 
teaching. 

2. Teacher educators should con- 
tinue to develop and to offer short- 
term, inserv«ce educational programs 
to help instructors prepare pupils for 
entry into any occupation involving 
knowledge and skill in agriculture. 
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3; Teacher educators should con- 
tinue to use structured activities as a 
method of obtaining short-term, ou- 
the-job, agricultural experience in ag- 
ricultural firms for instructors ol agri- 
cultural occupations. 

4, Coordination visits to the firms 
by the teaching stall arc very impor- 
tant to maintain communications with 
personnel in participating firms. 

5. Classroom activities should con- 
tinue to be rti! : zed to discuss and 
analyze structured occupational ex- 
periences in terms of implication for 
teaching nonfar.n agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

Roland Peterson and Roy DiJion of 
the University of Nebraska presented 
‘The Principles Curriculum,” a report 
of a two-phase (evaluation and com- 
parison) study of the “principles ap- 
proach” to teaching agricultural sub- 
ject matter. 

Fred Barnes, Don Carver and 
Harold Lerch of the University or 
Illinois discussed characteristics of re- 
search design with implications for 
research proposals and evaluation. 

( They first approached the question of 
“Why design research?” This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the charac- 
teristics of research design, types of 
research, the characteristics of data, 
and kinds of proposals. 

“Involving Teachers of Agricul- 
tuie in Occupational Surveys” was 
presented by George Richter, supervi- 
sor of agricultural occupations, State 
of Illinois, and Ralph Field, instructor 
of agricultural education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Richter outlined a statewide 
agricultural occupations employment 
opportunity survey conducted by 
* teachers of agricultural occupations in 
Illinois. Surveys revealed a need for 
13,703 full-time replacements in non- 
farm agricultural occupations during 
the period 1969-1973, and an addi- 
tional 7,91 1 part-time employees. 

Richard Wilson, professor of agri- 
cultural education, The Ohio State 
University, outlined “Project Agricul- 
ture,” a nationwide study to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of educa- 
tional needs associated with employ- 
ment opportunities in the farm and 
ofl-farm agricultural industry and to 
develop curricular programs for the 
various areas of agricultural instruc- 
tions. This project is designed to be 
carried out over a five-year period. 

Vernon Burgencr of the Illinois 
RCU discussed initiating and funding 




research project at the slate level. He 
noted that proposals submitted for 
funding should include the following 
parts: (a) intioduction, (b) objec- 
tives, (c) need for the study, (d) 
procedures, (e) innovative features, 
and (f) budget. 



The United States — soon in their third 
century. Foreshadowing the impor- 
tance and anticipation that attend the 
dawn of a new decade, we shall soon 
be starting a new century of life. To 
judge from birthday patty planning 
which is already under way, our coun- 
try will not be permitted to become 
sensitive to its age. We shall rejoice in 
the new milestone with a backward 
glance at achievements and lessons we 
have learned. 

It is an unparalleled time to face up 
to new goals — and the manner in 
which we attain them. The goal- 
setting is equally important to voca- 
tional and technical education. We 
can (and should) commend goals for 
the seventies for formal recognition to 
Resolutions and Program of Work 
Committees. More important and vi- 
tal to each of us as Americans, let's 
have a long and personal took and 
plan for the fut ire. 

A place for the professional? This 
planning activity goes far beyond the 
payment of membership dues to our 
educational group. The AVA publica- 
tion, Conversation With Lynda, has a 
strong and provoking message for 
each of us in this connotation. More 
than conversation, Lynda’s statement 
has professional challenge and im- 
pact. 

She says, “I really think the key to 
the success of our vocational program 
is that the teachers care, and that the 
teachers get involved. They’re truly 
professional, I can say that. It may be 
nationwide, I don’t know.” 

Obviously, at least to Lynda, the 
business of being professional is inti- 
mately related to caring about our 
students’ welfare, progress and oppor- 
tunity. It’s also getting involved — 
perhaps even taking a stand — for 
quality programs in vocational and 
technical education. 



The final presentation was made by 
Duane E. Nielsen, director of the Or- 
ganization and Administration Studies 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
who discussed “Initiating and Fund- 
ing Research Projects — Federal 
Level.” 



That the attitude on our part is 
nationwide, w'j can speculate with 
tongues in ch >ek. As professionals, in 
what manner of planning and action 
do we take for all of cur students, the 
millions of Lyndas and Johnnies who 
are currently touched by our teachers, 
the other millions who may be denied 
the opportunity including the caring 
and involvement ? No doubt, we 
should be planning a frank and hon- 
est sequel to Lynda’s conversation, a 
status of the profession report in our 
students’ terms. If we do, it will be the 
most difficult professional publication 
we have ever attempted. 

A professional reply to Lynda. Among 
many strong, professional concerns of 
a mythical Reply to Lynda should be 
an intimate assessment of ourselves — 
our tendency to confuse our personal 
obligations as members of administra- 
tive organizations versus our behavior 
as professionals. The two roles are not 
necessarily antithetical; but too fre- 
quently they are. Unfortunately with 
tradition we have attempted to orga- 
nize ourselves and our professional 
behavior in the same manner in which 
education itself is organized. How, 
then, within this precarious frame- 
work, do w r e serve the best interests of 
the Lyndas of our vocational pro- 
grams? 

Can we keep our balance? There are 
those who claim that we have lost it. 
Is it possible to maintain balance in 
the vocational program — the service 
to all vocational needs? To what ex- 
tent is vocational education for all 
students or for the specialized few? 

Opinions are strong and vehement: 
(a) dip down in the elementary and 
junior high school years and offer 
occupational orientation to all; (b) 
serve the disadvantaged in the inner 
city and ghetto; (c) make iaroads into 
rural deprivation and need; (d) con- 
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ccntrate on career education and the 
post-secondary; (e) get with man- 
power development and the 
workforce; (f) concentrate on voca- 
tional specializations and high-level 
technologies; (g) give us more specific 
work and motor skill development; 
(h) forget job specifics, and give us 
more well-rounded, generally edu- 
cated students, etc., etc. 

Opinion leaders, admittedly experi- 
enced and qualified, ai:e inclined to be 
exclusive in their prescriptions and 
advocate dramatic change. If there is 
a place for balance in the program, 
will it be achieved by incorporating 
all ideas and serving each of them a 
little? Or is balance the real preroga- 
tive of the budget? Obviously, the 
total problem will not go away and 
save us the trouble of decision- 
making, planning and evaluating our 
effort and success. 

Toward Balanced Growth. “ . « the 

main question about the future is 
whether there will be one,” ... It is 
at such moments that information 
counts. This is such a moment. If 
social reporting is to play a role in 
American governance, this is the time 
to find out.” These words, in very 
small part, emphasize the spark of 
introduction of Toward Balanced 
Growth: Quantity with Quality , Re- 
port of the National Goals Research 
Staff, 4 July 1970, Washington, D.C.* 



♦Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, Price: $1.50. 



Counsellor Daniel P. Moynihan’s 
introduction to this important national 
report is all-American and highly stim- 
ulating to the formulation of national 
goals and the information process. He 
relates goals, the Eighteenth Decenni- 
al Census and the will of the people 
with special significance. 

It was not only the most comprehensive, 
detailed, informative census ever at- 
tempted, it also produced (at least by all 
early indications) far the mest willing and 
universal response ever from the people 
themselves. This was not a routine event. 
A considerable effort had been mounted to 
restrict tin scope of the census, and to 
present it as in some way an intrusion into 
the personal life of the citizenry. The 
citizenry thought otherwise. It is a good 
sign that in the decade ahead we shall 
considerably enhance our abilities not only 
to collect s’ich data, but to put it to the 
good purpose of democracy. 

RV editorial opinion recommend? 
the careful study of the report to all 
vocational professional?, moreso to 
the interpretation and formulation of 
a national goal for vocational, techni- 
cal and practical arts education as it 
should be promulgated through the 
professional channels of our member- 
ship, its friends and the AVA organi- 
zation. 

AVA has traditionally had, and 
will continue, to speak out on the 
national program and its vitality to all 
Americans. The extent to which indi- 
vidual AVA members are familiar 
with and take action on the national 
visibility of vocational education is 
essentially our top-drawer problem 
and priority. The ultimate medium 
through which to proceed is the orga- 



nization*? Resolution and Program of 
Work Committee and its Divisional 
representatives. Conventioneers and 
the members they represent should 
not overlook this important function. 

It should be made clear that the 
National Goals Research Staff neither 
undertook to set goals nor to be a 
planning office. It did study and com- 
pare national domestic strategics 
available to the Nation and which can 
help in making essential informed 
choices to guide change. Chapters of 
the report are general (vocational ed- 
ucation per se is not mentioned): I. 
Emerging Debates; II. Population 
Growth ard Distribution; III. Envi- 
ronment; IV. Education; V. Basic 
Natural Science; VI. Technology As- 
sessment; Vli. Consumerism; VIII. 
Economic Choice and Balanced 
Growth; IX. Toward Balanced 
Growth, and Appendix. 

The Research Staff admittedly 
seeks to promote and provoke dis- 
cussion and debate. No doubt, these 
objectives will be realized. 

By and large, it would seem that we 
must look for some appropriate mix rather 
than shift over to a complete doctrine of 
relevance. In the meantime, we need to 
develop further understanding of the edu- 
cational process and how to evaluate it. 
We must further develop an experimental 
posture toward innovation in education 
which will reflect our basic uncertainty f.a 
to how to go about the many problems 
with which the educational system is 
faced. 

As vocational educators and 
AVA’e s, let's join the discussion and 
the national goal setting. 
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Agricultural Education” J. Robert 
Warmbrod and Lloyd J. Phipps. The Cen- 
ter for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. August 1966. (ERIC # ED Oil 562. 
HC: $6.20, MF: 75?. Also available from 
The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Price: $1.50.) 

“Review and Synthesis of Research in 
Business and Office Education: Second 
Edition.” Ray G. Price and Charles R 
Hopkins. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Educavon, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. April 1970. 113 puges. 
(ERTO # ED 038 520. HC: $6.10, MF: 
50?. Also available from The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. 
Price: $2.25.) 

“Discrimination in Employment: An 
Appraisal of the Research.” Dale L. 
Hiestand. The Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, The University of Mich- 
igan — Wayne State University, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and ihe National Manpower 
Policy Task Force, Washington, D.C, Feb- 
ruary 1970. 68 pages. (Available from the 
Publications Office, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, P. O. Box B-l, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106.) 

“Rural Worker Adjustment to Urban 
Life: An Assessment of the Research.” 
Varden Fuller. The Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, The University of 
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Michigan— Wayne State University, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., u mJ the National Manpower 
Policy Task Force, Washington D.C. Feb- 
ruary 1970. 87 pages. (Order from the 
Publications Office, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, P.O. Box B-l, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106. Price; $2.25.) 



RV Publishes Bound 
Volume for 1969-70 

The third edition of Research 
Visibility may be ordered now 
from AVA at the price of $3.25 
a copy, including postage. It in- 
cludes the nine monthly sections 
published during ihc past school 
year. 

Bound volumes of RV are still 
available for the 1968-69 school 
year. The two volumes may be 
purchased, while the supply lasts, 
at the special price of $5 for the 
"set. Order promptly to assure 
availability of both volumes. 



The material reported on In Research 
Visibility may be obtained from several 
sources. The source of each publication is 
indicated in each entry. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and instructions 
for obtaining the publications are given 
below: 

CFSTI- -Clearinghouse for Federal Sci- 
entific and Technical Information, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. Copies of report* 
with this symbol may be purchased for 
S3 each (paper) or 65 cents (micro- 
fiche). Send remittance wit': order directly 
fo the Clearinghouse and specify the ac- 
cession number (AD or PB plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. 

ERIC — Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Copies are priced according to the 
number of pages. The MF price in the 
listing is for microfiche; the HC price is 
for paper copies. Send remittance with 
order directly to ERIC-EDRS and specify 
the accession number (ED plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. How to Use 
IRIC t a recent brochure prepared by the 
Office of Education, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; the calalog number is FA J.212: 
12037-A; price: 30 cents. 

GPO— Government Printing Office. Send 
orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, with 
remittance for specified amount. 

MA — Manpower Administration. Single 
copies free upon request to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Associate Manpower Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 20210. 

OTHER SOURCES— Where indicated the 
publication may be obtained directly from 
the publisher at the listed price. Address 
for The Center for Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education, The Ohio State University, 
is: 1900 Kenny Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 



Topic Three: Planning Research Strategy 

“University Manpower Research Semi- 
nar for the Stimulation of Professional 
Research Interest.” Institute for Research 
on Human Resources, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. Octo- 
ber 1969. 71 pages. (A limited number ol 
copies of this report is available from 
Institute for Research ^ Human Resourc- 
es, The Pennsylvania Stale University, 
411 Boucke Bldg., University Park, Pa. 
16802.) 

“Selected Statistics on Educational Per- 
sonnel.” Leslie J. Silverman and Stafford 
Metz. National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1970. 59 pages. (Available 
from GPO. ^rice: 65<M 

“Inventory of Vocational Education Sta- 
tistics Available in Federal Agencies.” Ev- 
elyn R. Kay. National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. May 1970. 59 pages. 
(Available from GPO. Price: 65d) 

“Engineeting and Technology in Ari- 
zona.” Arthur M. Lee. Northern Arizona 
University, Flagstaff, Ariz. 1968. 274 
pages. (Available at $3 per copy from 
Arizona Research Coordinating Unit, 1333 
W. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 85013.) 

Topic Four: Previously Reported Subjects 

“Dimensions of Educational Need.” Roe 
L. Johns, el of., eds. National Educational 
Finance P r oject, Gainesville, Florida. 
1969. 242 pages. (Limited number of cop- 
ies available from National Fducational 
Finance Project, 1212 S.W. 5th Ave., Apt. 
5, Gainesville, Fla. 32601.) 

“Good Training, Good Jobs: MDTA.” 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 1970. 15 pages. (Available from 
G1 0. Price: 25(h) 



•‘Equivalency and Proficiency Testing 
Related to the Medical Laboratory Field.” 
National Committee for Careers in Medi- 
cal Technology, Bethesda, Md. March 
1970. 150 pages. (Copies may be obtained 
from the Division of Allied Health Man- 
power, Rm 3B47, Bldg. 31, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 20014.) 

6) “The Relative Effectiveness of Two 
Sources of Feedback on Teachers in ihe 
Micro-Teaching Situation.” Patricia Col- 
lofello, et at. Mi; uesota Research Coordi- 
nating Unit for Vocational Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1970. 17 pages. (Copies available 
upon request from Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education, 1 45 Peik 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapol- 
is, Minn. 55455.) 

“Process and Techniques cf Vocational 
Curriculum Development: Report of a Sem- 
inar.” Brandon B. Smith and Jerome 
Moss, Jr. Minnesota Research Coordinat- 
ing Unit for Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55455. April 1970. 125 pages. (Copies 
available upon request from Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 145 Peik Hall, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455.) 



Research Visibility is a research project of the American Voca- 
tional Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant 
research: experimental, demonstration and pilot programs; up- 
grading institutes, seminars and workshops; and other leadership 
development activities for teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors. The Research Visibility report synthesizes important projects 
which have been review-ed, selected and analyzed for their value 
to vocational, technical and practical arts educators, guidance 
personnel, and other leaders in education, manpower and re- 
lated fields. A composite bibliography of significant research and 
development materials is included. 



The project is cooperatively finance J by the American Voca- 
tional Association and a Vocational Education Act of 1963 grant 
(OEG 2-7-070633, project 7-0633; “Synthesis and Application of 
Research Findings in Vocational Education’ 1 ). 

George L. Brandon, professor in residence {Pennsylvania Staic 
University) is editor of Research Visibility. He is assisted in the 
preparation of these reports by Research Assistant Marsha Golden 
of the AVA headquarters staff. 

As Research Visibility is prepared under a U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation g/ant, it is not included in the American Vocational 
Journal copyright. 
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